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BRITISH MOTHS. 


It is intended to publish a complete Natural History of British Moths as far as the 
end of the. Macrolepidcptera, or Stenopteryx hybridalis of Doubleday’s List. Under 


each species will be given a description of the imago, and, so far as known, of the larva 
and pupa, and a life-size figure of the imago, except in a few instances (such as occur in 


the genera Acronycta and Eupithecia) in which the insects themselves are either too 
similar or too small to be recognized by a figure. When varieties can be obtained, or 
correct photographs thereof, these also will be figured; thus in No. 7, published on the 
Ast of June, will be found five varieties of Abraxas grossulariata and four of Lomaspilis 
marginata; and no expense will be spared in the representation of any number of 


_ varieties with which I may be favoured, the object being to make the work as complete 


as possible. The Monthly Numbers will be published at Sixpence each, and prepaid 


_ subscribers to the ‘ Zoologist’ may receive the eight numbers of the present year—that is, 


May to December, both inclusive—by sending Four Shillings in addition to their 
subscription. Entomologists throughout the kingdom will, 1 feel confident, lend their 
assistance to a national project of this kind, and supply information as well as specimens, 


so that the work may fairly represent the present state of our knowledge of this the most 


beautiful of all classes of Insects. Numbers 1 to 5, published in 1865, may still be 

obtained of Mr. Tweedie, 337, Strand, or from this Office, on sending. Two Shillings and 

Eightpence in Postage-stamps. | | | | 
| Eowarp NEwMaN. 


se LETTERS OF RUSTICUS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


“ There is a wood-cut, some of them most exquisite, to each chapter, and tail-pieces, 
after the delightful manner of Bewick, are scattered through the work. It isa most — 


delightful book.”"—Douglas Jerrold. 


“The most charming contribution to Natural History since the days of good old 
Gilbert White. These Letters are well worthy of consultation by all gardeners and 


 agriculturists, since the descriptions of these facts are perfectly trustworthy, being in all 


cases the result of observation.” — Westminster Review. 


«The collection of facts and observations respecting blights, or insects injurious to 
vegetation, are especially worthy attention, and we recommend them strongly.”— 


- Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Journal. 


Price Eight Shillings and Sixpence, post free. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


YNONYMIC LIST OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND 
S MOTHS. By Henry Dovustepay, Esq. 


This is the only complete List of British Lepidopterous Insects. Jt contains the . 
name and synonymes of every Butterfly and Moth discovered in Great Britain up to the 
end of 1865. The great object in printing this most complete and laborious work is to 
establish a uniform nomenclature, the diversity hitherto existing, both in names and 
arrangement, being a source of confusion and perplexity to all beginners. 


Price, printed on one side only, for Labels, 1s, 6d., post free. 


E. Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate. 
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Noles on the Folk-lore of Zoology. By Epwarp R. ALSTON, Esq. 


FoL_LoWING in the path in which my friend Mr. Harting has so ably 
s shown the way, I propose to throw together a few notes on the folk- 
lh lore of our Science, that is, on the various legends, superstitions and 
» popular beliefs concerning animals. In old days many of these were 
a articles of faith with refined poets and grave philosophers; now they 


oi only find refuge with the uncultivated and ignorant, and even there | 


t] the spread of education and intelligence is fast rooting them out. Still 
t] they are of interest, both to the antiquarian and the naturalist, and 
tl therefore I have collected the following observations from various 
st sources, trusting that other readers of the ‘ Zoologist’ will be able to 
ac add to them, and thus preserve interesting information from being lost. 
In In order to keep the matter within reasonable bounds, I have confined 
tl these notes to the vertebrate fauna of Europe. | 


I. Quaprurebs. 


‘Bat.—The bats, with their weird appearance, shadowy flight and 
nonocturnal habits, have been beasts (or birds) of evil omen from the 
ca carliest times; their habit, too, of haunting churches, ruins, caves and | 
otlother ghostly localities, has assisted in the formation of their bad 
chcharacter: no poct omits them in his fearful scenes, while painters 
anand sculptors have adorned the devil and his imps with bats’ wings 
frofrom time immemorial: the consequence is that to this day many 
pepeople would rather not meddle with a bat, although not able to say 
whwhat harm it can do. 

1 Hedgehog.—The hedgehog i is another victim of slander. Not con- 
temented with his real sins against game and poultry, the vor popult 


-ttenust needs accuse him of milking the cows, and also of climbing apple- 


tretrecs, shaking down the fruit and then rolling on it so as to carry it 
offoff impaled on his spines! Nor was this all, according to Pliny the 
hehedgchog maliciously destroys the value of its skin, used as a hackle 
byby the Romans, by voiding a stinking secretion on it in the moment 
of df death (Bell's ‘ Quadrupeds’). Then it, too, was a beast of evil omen, 
andnd as such is introduced by Shakespeare :— 


ie Witch. Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed. 
2nd Witch. Twice and the hedge-pig whin'd.” 


Macbeth, Act iv. Scene 
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So that altogether the poor hedgehog seems to have lost in popular 
story what little character he ever possessed. 

Common Shrew.—But of all ill-treated animals surely the poor 
“erd-shrew” was the worst used. Perfectly harmless, and even 
useful, he has been marked by popular belief as poisonous and hateful, 
and the remedies to be applied to those he afflicted generally involv oa 
the death or torture of the wretched animal. It would be unnecessary 
to quote White of Selborne’s well-known account of how a “shrew- 


ash” was made, viz. by plugging the unfortunate creature up in a hole > 


bored in an ash-tree, the twigs of which were henceforth endowed with 
the power of curing the “ shrew-struck,” that is, those who had been 
unlucky enough to be touched by this “ ravening beast.” The Rev. J. 
Wood quotes an old author named Topsel (1658), who prescribes 
various other remedies; first, the earth of a cart-road, which is fatal 


to them; secondly, “the shrew, which by falling’ by chance into a 


cart-rode or track, doth die upon the same,” is to be burned, beaten 


to dust, mixed with goose-grease, and used as an ointment. The pre- 


parations were for the injuries caused by the animal itself, but other 
formule were specifics for “ fellons or biles,” “impostrumes” and the 
“bite of a greedy and ravenous dog” (Wood, ‘ Popular Natural 
History, vol. i. p. 435). 


Mole.—The wole has bright little eyes, but it has been msiatinand 


by tradition to be blind, and blind it will probably remain with the 


multitude to the end: however, there is some foundation for this 


belief, a really sightless mole (J'alpa caeca) being found in Southern 
Europe, which was probably the species best known to the ancients. 
The “ moudiewarp” is gradually spreading through the Scotch High- 
lands, and a Gaelic soothsayer has foretold that when it has overrun 
Argyleshire to the Mull of Cantyre it will drive all the Campbells, the 


great landowners of that district, from their estates. Here the wish is 


probably the father to the thought, for the “sons of Diarmid” are not 
popular with their less fortunate neighbours. 

Wolverine.—This appears to be another ill-treated animal, its 
common and by no means flattering cognomen of “ glutton” having 
arisen, according to Voigt, from a mistranslation. The Fins call it 
“ fil-frass,” a dweller among rocks, which has been confounded with 


- the German word “ viel-frass,” a glutton. If you give a dog an evil. 


name you may hang it, saith the proverb, and accordingly the wol- 
verine’s habits, voracious enough in themselves, have been exaggerated 
to suit its name. ‘Thus it was believed that when it had eaten to 


— 
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repletion it sought a place where two trees grew near each other, and 
there ridded itself of its load by squaring its distended carcase between 
them, when it returned to its repast with renewed appetite. 

Brown Bear.—In Scandinavia the bear takes the place of the lion 
as king of beasts, and is treated with superstitious reverence by the 
peasantry, who seldom allude to it by its proper name, terming it 
“ srandfather” or “the old gentleman in the fur coat.” It has, the 
Lapps say, the strength of ten men and the sense of twelve. In the 
quaint fairy tales of Norway he is treated with every outward mark of 
respect by the other animals, though often duped by the cunning of 
‘the fox, as in a curious story which explains “ why the bear has a 
stumpy tail.” It appears that our malicious friend Reynard persuaded 
poor Bruin to try and catch fish at a hole in the ice by putting in his 
tail, which was then a fine long one, and jerking it out when the fish 
bit. Naturally he was soon frozen hard and tight, and in his struggles 
to free himself his tail broke off short and never grew again (Dasent, 
‘Norse Zales’). I have seen a version of this legend, misapplied to 
the wolf, in a collection of Gaelic stories. It was devoutly believed 
by the Scandinavians that men assumed the forms of bears, as well as 
of wolves, either through their own sorcery or that of others. Con- 
cerning this superstition a grim and grisly story is quoted by Sir 
Walter Scott from Torfzus’ ‘ History of Hrolfe Kraka,’ to the following 
effect: —Biorno, son of King Hriago of Upland, was a beautiful and 
valiant youth, but had the misfortune to provoke the hatred of his 
stepmother, a “witch-lady,” who revenged herself by striking him 
with a wolf-skin glove and changing him into a black bear. In this 
form he ravaged the flocks and herds, but was recognized by his 
ladye-love, the beautiful Bera, who fled with him to his den, where at 


certain hours he regained his human form. Here they dwelt, till at — 
length he foretold to her his own death by the hand of his father, and 


warned her to beware of being persuaded to partake of his flesh: 


Next day he was hunted and slain by the king, and poor Bera captured | 
and carried to the castle. In spite of all resistance the sorceress forced © 


her to swallow a morsel of the vear’s flesh ; the consequence of which 
was that when she brought forth, in due time, three young, two were 
variously deformed, one having the limbs of an elk, the other the feet 
of a hound; but the third was a brave champion, who avenged his 
parents and slew the witch-queen. Such were the wild legends which 
the Scalets sung to Viking and Jarl, and to this day the Norse 
peasants believe that the Finns and Lapps can change themselves into 
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bears, and remark of one of great strength and ferocity, “That can be 
no Christian bear.” One killed at Oféden, which had slain six men 
and sixty horses, was said to have borne the infallible sign of a trans- 
formed sorcerer, viz. a belt of bear-skin round its loins (Dasent). 

old belief, which has become proverbial, relates that the young of the 
bear are born in an undeveloped state and licked into shape by their 


| parent. Another popular and wide-spread fancy is that the bear lives 
in winter by sucking his paws, in explanation of which Mr. Loyd 


remarks that the animal is very partial to licking the balls of its feet, 
which at that time acquire a new cuticle. 

Otter.—A strange belief regarding a spotted variety of the otter is 
said by Professor Bell to prevail in some parts of Scotland, namely, 
that it is never killed without a human being dying at the same 
moment: I have never myself met either with the variety or the super- 
stition. It used to be a moot question whether the otter was beast or 


fish: to this Isaac Walton alludes, in a well-known passage of his 


‘Compleat Angler,’ where he also makes his Huntsman speak as 


follows :—* And I can tell you that this dog-fisher, for so the Latins 


call him, can smell a fish in the water a hundred yards from him ; 
Gesner says much farther; and that his stones are good against the 


falling sickness, and that there is a herb, Benione, which being hung 
in a linen cloth near a fish-pond or any haunt that he uses, doth make © 
_ him to avoid the place, which proves he smells both by water and 


land.” 


as EDWARD R. ALSTON. 
Stockbriggs, Lesmahagow, N. B., 


August 2, 1867. 
(To be continued.) 


Collected Observations on the Birds of Stirlingshire. 
By Joun A. Harvie Brown. 


Golden Eagle—The golden eagle is now a rara avis in Stirling- 
shire, though not a great many years ago it used to circle round Ben 


Lomond, and place its eyrie among its cliffs. No longer ago than the 


close of the last century a pair of golden eagles bred in some pre- 


cipitous cliffs near Campsil. Mr. R. Gray says that it still breeds in» 


Stirlingshire (see Mr. A. G. More’s paper on the “ Distribution of 
British Birds during the Nesting Season,” in the ‘ Ibis’). One was 
shot in this county: on Loch Lomond, by the gamekeeper of Sir James 
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Colquhoun, of Rossdue: this happened some fifty years ago, as I am 


informed by Mr. J. Colquhoun, of Kames Castle, when the latter was 


a boy. 


Sea Eagle.—The sea eagle in this county is now almost as rare as 
the last mentioned, but, from being more numerous elsewhere, speci- 


mens are occasionally procured. One was shot by the man who killed 
the golden eagle, mentioned above. Mr. Colquhoun tells me that the 
sea eagle attacked his dog whilst retrieving a wild duck, and almost 
drowned it before he could offer assistance by firing at the eagle. In 
- ‘Montagu’s British Birds,’ by Mr. Newman, is the following passage :— 


_ “Two of this species, contending in the air over the extensive lake, — 


Loch Lomond, in the South Highlands, both at last became so firmly 
grappled to each other by their talons that they were precipitated into 
the water. The uppermost regained the power of its wings, but the 
other was taken alive by a highlander, who witnessed the scene, and 
who waited till the bird was wafted on shore by the wind.” Then, a 


few lines further down, Mr. Newman says, “Although an extremely 


bold bird, it will not venture to contend with a dog or a fox in its 
~ natural wild state.” * The above communication of Mr. J. Colquhoun 
seems to make this doubtful, I think. Perhaps had the dog been on 
dry land such would not have happened. Captain G. Spiers, of 
Culcreuch, informs me that he has lately seen the common wer near 
his property, in the parish of Fintry. 

-Osprey.—In his delightful book, ‘ The Moor and the ve ” Mr. J. 
Colquhoun mentions the fact of a pair of ospreys breeding on an island 
—Inch Galbraith—on Loch Lomond, and his son distinctly remembers 
that when he was young the osprey bred on the islands of the loch. 
A bird has been described to me under the name of the “small loch 
eagle” as having been killed by a man in the village of Larbert about 
twenty years ago: it was carrying in its beak a roach (or braese) of 
half a pound weight, when first seen, and, having alighted on a railway- 
post to eat it, was successfully stalked and shot by the man, James 
Finlayson, who is still alive: it measured, I was told, about five feet in 
extent of wings. Captain Spiers tells me that his keeper killed a 
specimen of the “small fish eagle” about three years ago. 

Peregrine Falcon.—The peregrine is not now so common in this 
- county as it was formerly, though there are several breeding-places still 


remaining around Loch Lomond and elsewhere. ‘This fine bird used 


* The observation is Colonel Montagu’s, not mine.—. Newman. 
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to breed on the high cliffs of Ballochleam, in the parish of Garque- 
mock ; Dumyat Hill, parish of Logie; and near the town of Campsil. 
I know of one spot in the west of the county where it still breeds. In 
the ‘ New Statistical Account of Scotland,’ itis erroneously called “ the 
goshawk,” and this erroneous name is still prevalent amongst the lower 


_ classes. On the Abbey Craig, near Stirling, the peregrine used also 


to breed and supply the royal household of Queen Mary with falcons, 


and I believe even at the present time it breeds there occasionally. | 


Merlin.—The merlin is pretty generally distributed over the county, 


but prefers the higher grounds for nesting. The local name is the 


“small blue hawk.” One breeding-place is near the summit of Dumyat — 
Hill, one of the Ochills, and another on the Fintry Hills, near 
Culcreuch, besides several others with which I am myself acquainted. 


L received a beautiful little male merlin once which committed suicide 


by flying against a plate-glass window in the mansion house of Mr. | 


Gilbert Stirling, in this neighbourhood. 


Kestrel.—The kestrel: is our commonest hawk, and is called the 
“red hawk” in contradistinction to the sparrow hawk or “ blue hawk.” 
A favourite locality or breeding-place of the kestrel is in the ruins of 
Torwood Castle, in a most inaccessible spot. I have frequently found 
their eggs, at an elevation of not more than thirty feet from the ground, 
in an old magpie’s nest. The kestrel breeds abundantly near Loch 
Lomond, both on the islands and on the shore. © 

‘Goshawk.—Captain Spiers writes, “On a crag on my land is an 
eyrie of the goshawk, and not far from this locality a peregrine falcon 
was shot a few years ago ?” 

Kite.—This splendid bird used to breed plentifally i in Stirlingshire, 
more especially among the pine woods of the hills around Loch 


Lomond. It has long since disappeared during the breeding-season, 


and is only rarely seen at any time. See ‘ Zoologist’ for March, 
1867 (S. 632). 

Common Buzzard.—The common buzzard, though not very long 
ago a plentiful species, is not now so common. It used to inhabit a 
great many different parts of the county, but gamekeepers &c. have 
driven it away to wilder haunts. I believe, however, that it still breeds 
in the county amongst the central hills of Campsil, and probably around 
Loch Lomond. 

Marsh Harrier.—Of this bird I have no authenticated information — 
to give, but put it down simply because it was at one time far from 
being a rare bird in other counties. | 
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Hen Harrier.—A few are occasionally seen on the upper grounds, 


but it is not at all a common bird now in this county, that I am aware 


of. A favourite hunting and breeding-ground of this harrier was in 
former days on the moors and mosses of the Campsil Hills. 
Longeared Owl.—The longeared owl is, I think, our commonest 
owl: it is an unjustly persecuted bird, however, and I am afraid will 
not be so plentiful in a few years unless something can be done to 
enlighten the senseless gamekeepers who persecute it. | 


Shorteared Owl.—This bird has been observed on some of the — 


islands of Loch Lomond, but is not known to breed in these haunts or 
on the neighbouring hills (Mr. R. Gray, in his pamphlet on the 
‘Quadrupeds and Birds of Loch Lomond and its Vicinity.’) 
Barn Owl.—The white owl is still common, and I think is less 
persecuted now than it used to be; I know of more than’ one game- 
keeper who does not shoot them as vermin. I have seen this bird, 
which is preeminently a nocturnal species, hunting and quartering a 
stubble-field for mice in broad daylight. 
Tawny Owl.—This owl is not so frequently observed, as it alinost 


_ invariably keeps to the depths and thickets of woods and forests: it is” 


therefore a more local species than the white and longeared owls. It 


breeds regularly in the cleft of a rock in sorwood Forest, which is" 


overhung by a holly-bush. 

Great Gray Shrike.—The butcher bird has occurred severe times, 
to my own knowledge: three have come under my own observation ; 
all of these are mentioned in the ‘ Zoologist.. The last, when I saw 
it, was vigorously pulling to pieces a blue tit, placing its foot, or feet, 
upon it, and tearing at it with its sharp beak. Another was obtained 
by Dr. P. Brotherston, of Alloa, about the same time, which was 
procured in the west of Fife: I formerly intimated to Mr. R. Gray 
that this bird was killed on Dunmore estate, but have since found that 
_Ihad committed some mistake concerning it. One was caught in a 


snare which had followed a blue tit into the trap and been itself 
entangled; it was caught by Sir J. Colquhoun, of Rossdhue, and 


another was shot by his friend, Sir George Leith, about a year ago, at 
the same place. 

Spotied Flycatcher.—Very common: I found a nest containing five 
eggs of this bird in the parish of Dunipace, of a very light colour, and 
which have a faint zone of minute freckles of pale red round the 
larger end. 


Dipper.—The “ water craw” is common on all our streams, and 


* 
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breeds regularly about the rockier parts of them. TI always hear the 
lively little song of the dipper on or about the Ist of October, seldom 
before, but all through the winter in the severest weather. The 
sharper, monosyllabic cry of the dipper is seldom heard in winter. 
The most securely placed nest of this species, that I ever find, is 
placed under the arch of Dunipace Bridge, over the Carron River, in 
a hole in the masonry, aud fully an arm’s length into the stonework. 
The hole is so small that the smallest hand finds great difficulty in 


getting in: here it rears its young unmolested almost every year. One 
season a pair of starlings took possession of their hole, so I shot both | 


of them, and the dipper resumed possession the same season, towards 
the end of May, and reared a second brood. Another nest was placed 
against a rock within a few feet of the river: to secure the eggs, which 
I wanted, I had to wade above my middle into a somewhat strong 
stream at the head of the: pool, and I felt my legs being sucked into 
the overhanging or concave surface of the rock. The local anglers 
have a foolish antipathy to the dipper, and destroy every nest they can 
get at: it isin vain to attempt to show them that, instead of feeding on 


the trout ova, they feed on the trout ova’s most deadly enemy, the 
stone fly: from habit or wilfulness they will destroy the next nest they 


coine to. 


_ _Missel Thrush.—The local name of this bird j is in common with the | 
fieldfare, the “feltiflyer.” It is also called the “storm cock.” The 
Rev. F. O. Morris, in his work on British Birds, says that the missel 


thrush is very rare in the midland counties of Scotland. With us it is 
very common, and i have times without number taken the eggs and 


found the nest in Aberdeenshire, Ross-shire, and other counties. [ 


once found a nest containing eggs within three feet of the ground : 
the eggs were most beautiful specimens, very thick at the large end, 


and tapering to a small point at the other; a regular zone of fine 


marbled spots and blotches of bluish purple encircled the large end, 
and there were scarcely any markings on the rest of the surface, the 
ground colour of which was clear pale blue. 

Fieldfare.— The “ feltiflyer” arrives with us towards the end of 
October, having been preceded by the redwings and most of our 
winter visitors: it generally leaves us again about the middle of April, 
though I have more than once met them as late as the middle of 


May. 


Song Thrush—Local name, “ mavi” or “mavis.” Common; 
breeds plentifully. 1 have found the eggs of a pale blue colour, 
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without spots ; they were placed near the surface of water. I frequently 
have found eggs of other birds which have this pale, washed-out 
appearance when the nest is placed in a bush near water; the black- 


bird, chaffinch, &c., are examples. May not the dampness of the 


locality assist in effecting this? 

Redwing.—The redwing generally arrives in the beginning of 
October, or perhaps a little earlier, but a good deal depends on the 
severity of the season. I have heard a flock of these birds twittering 


_ like a flock of swallows, and so forcibly has the resemblance struck me 


that I have looked up in full expectation of seeing some late return- 


ing swallows westward-bound. The redwing I fancy to be more 


susceptible to cold than most of our winter migrants: I have repeatedly 
found them dead, in severe winters, beside some frozen spring, when 
none of the other birds appeared to suffer. Blackbirds I think are 
nearly, but not quite, so susceptible of cold. ea 
Blackbird.—1 took a nest of eggs of a blackbird (the bird was on 
the nest) much in the same situation as the above-mentioned song 
thrush: the eggs were of a pale blue colour, and quite unspotted; 
the nest was placed about two feet above a marsh, in an alder-tree 


which was growing out of it: see ‘Zoologist’ for 1866 (S. 8S. 146). | 
I have several times found the nest of the blackbird on the ground in | 


the midst of a thick rhododendron-bush ; also in the side of a sloping 

bank behind a tuft of grass. One built on a garden-seat and sat on 

its eggs whilst the seat was being painted (Zool. S. S. 308). | 
Ring Ouzel.—Frequents most of the high grounds to the north and 


south of the county, and breeds also, in sparing numbers, in the 


Campsil Hills. Visits the gardens and orchards al the foot of the 
hills in July and August. | 
Hedge Sparrow.—Local name, “ blue sparrow,” from the colour of 


the eggs. Common, and breeds abundantly. 


- Redbreast.—Common; if one sits down in a dense wood, when no 
other bird is visible, robin will keep you company. 

Redstart.—Local name, “redtail” and “ firetail.” Tolerably 
plentiful; always nests in our garden. Arrives generally about the 
10th of May, but I have noticed its arrival on the 18th of April. 

Stonechat.—Local name, in common with the next and the 
wheatear, “ stonechacker. ” Common, but not so much so as the 
next. | 

Whinchat. —Local names as above, and “ whinnie.” Common. | 
Wheatear.—Common, but local, keeping to stony, uncultivated | 
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tracts. Nest difficult to find. I noticed the arrival of the wheatear 
here on the 12th of March one season, which is very early for this 


locality, although some authors put this down as the usual time of — 


_ their arrival. I have never either before or since seen them so early 
in this part of the county (Dunipace). 

Grasshopper Warbler.—This bird is known to breed around Loch 

Lomond, where it has been procured more than once (Mr. R. Gray) ; 

and I have also heard, vaguely, that it breeds and has been found at 

the Bridge of Allan, on the banks of the River Allan. 


Sedge Warbler.—Sometimes called the “ Scottish nightingale. 7 


Breeds very plentifully. I have not noted the time of its arrival herve. 
Blackcap.—Local name, in common with blackheaded bunting and 


cole tit, the “ coaly head.” Not abundant, but regular. Breeds in 


‘Torwood, perhaps more abundantly than elsewhere in the county. 
Whitethroat,—Local name, “ chirmuffit.”: Arrives about the 10th 
of May. Plentiful. | 


Wood Warbler.—I have upon two occasions, in the same season, 


taken the eggs of the wood warbler in Torwood Forest. Mr. Thompson, — 


of Dunmore, writes, “‘ I have taken but one nest of the wood warbler, 
as I have never searched for more, requiring only one for my collection. 
I know, however, that they breed here regularly.” 

— Willow Warbler——Local names, “white wren,” “ smeuthe” or 
“smoothe.” Arrives plentifully about the 20th of May, as nearly as I 
can observe them. 

Chiffchaff—I saw a nest and eggs m the possession of Mr. 
Thompson, of Dunmore, who told me that they were taken on 
Dunmore grounds last year (1866) ; he believes that they breed there 
regularly Mr. Thompson has a very fair and carefully arranged local 
collection of the nests ne eggs of the birds breeding in his 
district. 

Goldencrested Regulus. name, golden wren.” Plentiful 
wherever there are large fir-woods. Great additions to their numbers 
are made in winter, and they are then to be seen peering into tho 
leaves after insects, in company with cole tits and enengers. They lay 
their beautiful little eggs early in age. 
Great Tit.—Local name, “ oxeye.” Common. 

Blue Tit.—Local name, “blue bonnet.” Common. 

Cole Tit.—Local name, “coaly head.” Common, but local; they 
also, like the goldcrest, seem to have considerable additions made to 
their numbers in winter. 
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Marsh Tit.—The marsh tit is pretty rare in Scotland; I have only 
noticed three individuals in Stirlingshire, one of which I shot. 
I have eggs of the marsh tit said: to have been taken at Duddingston 
Loch, near Edinburgh. 

Longtailed Tit.—Not so common as the first three tits mentioned, 
but is also abundant, especially, I believe, near Loch Lomond. 


Pied Wagtail—* A water wagtail built its nest this spring in a 
chink of the outer wall of the saw-mill at Carron village. The large 


water-wheel is continually revolving during the day within four inches 


of the nest, in which the parent bird sat with the most perfect uncon- | 


cern, the ‘dizzying mill-wheel’ having to all appearance no effect 


_ upon its little brain. More curious still, owing to the close proximity | 


of the wall and the wheel, it could not fly between the two, and 
actually, on leaving or entering her nest, she flew between the 
revolving spokes of the wheel, at whavever rate the huge circle was 
revolving." —Dumfries Courier. 
Gray Wagtail.—The gray wagtail is not uncommon, and stays 
with us at all seasons, breeding in old cyhee and heaps of débris from 
_ the iron-mines, near water. 


Ray's Wagtail.—I have seen a few examples, but it is by no means 
a common bird here. 

Tree Pipit.—Breeds plentifully; I have many curious varieties of 
the eggs in my cabinet, from the common red variety to an egg of a 
gray stone-colour, marked with the delicate pencil-lines so often seen 
on the sedge-warbler’s eggs; I have others like blackcap’s eggs of a 
curious mixed red and purple colour. 


Meadow Pipit.—Local name, ‘moss cheeper,” or “cheepuck,” 


Common. The eggs do not vary much. 

Rock Pipit.—The rock pipit is not a plentiful species, as the coast 
is scarcely rocky enough or of any great extent; they are found, how- 
ever, between Grangemouth and Kincardine in fair numbers. 

Sky Lark.—Local name, “laverock.” Common; assemble in 
winter in large flocks near the sea. This year I heard several larks 
singing early in February, about the middle of the day. 

Wood Lark.—Local, and not common; I only know one locality in 
Stirlingshire, viz., the edges of Torwood Forest. I once took the nest 
there, but have seen the birds on different occasions in other years. I 
could not mistake the birds, as they fluttered about the nest close to 
me, and I put the hen off it. I shall watch or have it watched narrowly 
next season, to see if the old birds return. 
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Snow Bunting.—Local names, “snow bird” and “snow-flake.” 


‘Local, and irregular as to its arrivals, according to the severity of the 


season. It frequents the mountain-tops, and also that portion of the 
low-lying carse-land called Gallowmuir. I have seen it also in many 


other localities. 


Bunting. —Common in particular localities, as in the dine and hay- 


fields of the carse-lands. Nest difficult to find. 


Blackheaded Bunting.—Local names, “coaly head” and “ reed 


sparrow.” Common. In the ‘ Zoologist’ (Zool. 8633) I mentioned 
having found an egg of this bird like a yellow wagtail’s, “ being grayish 


white and minutely freckled, with a darker colour at the larger end.” 
The Editor asked, in a note, “ was it not a cuckoo’s?” It certainly 


was no cuckoo’s. it was not half the size of a cuckoo’ Ss, and was 
pointed a little at one end: I compared it with several, but there was 


no resemblance. I have many curiously marked eggs of the black- 
headed bunting. See ‘ Zoologist’ for 1866 (S. S. 146). 
Yellow Bunting.—Local names, “ yite” and “yeldroch.” Abundant. 
Chaffinch.—Local name, “shelfie.” Abundant. Of the eggs of 
this bird I have two nests of the pale variety. In both instances they 
were found close to and above water. | 
Mountain Finch.—Local name, “ cock o’ the north.” I once saw a 
pair of bramblings on the 15th of April, and they had every appear- 


ance of having anest near. I looked carefully for it for some time 


without success. The birds were constantly attending me, and I once 
almost caught one with my hand, they came soclose. I felt quite 
positive that they had a nest. Curiously enough I saw a siskin the 
same day. ‘This was in a young wood about six miles south of 
Stirling. I have never seen the brambling here in great numbers until 
last winter (1866-67); when immense flocks made their appearance. 

In 1860, when such large numbers visited the vicinity of Edinburgh, 

I only saw some half-dozen or so here. 

House Sparrow.—In the hole in a house in Larbert village a sparrow | 
brought forth to the light of day one young bird almost pure white, 
another, which I afterwards shot for my collection, with white wings, 
and another of the common type. Perhaps no egg varies more in 
sizes than those of the common sparrow. I have some as large as 


- corn bunting’s, others as small as a meadow pipits. 


-Greenfinch.—Local name, “ green lintie.” Abundant. T have 
taken their eggs, fresh, much later than any of the other finches. 
— Goldfinch.—Local name, “ goldie” or “ gouldie.” Now a scarce 
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bird, owing no doubt to the advanced cultivation and cutting of 


thistles. Some years ago a pair of these birds had their nest amid the 
topmost branches of a plane-tree on our avenue, but for the last four 


or five years I have seen nothing of them, or of any others in this 


district. Captain A. G. Spiers writes me that they have long 
since deserted his part of the — also, and that bullfinches 


are rare. 


Siskin.—The siskin visits us in severe > winters, and, like the lesser 


redpole, hangs about the alder-bushes, and never seems to be affected 


by severe weather. I saw ‘ine-—aedationel in the notes on the 
brambling—on the 15th of April, 1862. I have seen the nest of the 
siskin in Aberdeenshire, on the banks of the Dee, where they breed 
every season; it was placed at the end of a branch of the black fir, 


some forty feet from the ground, and contained three eggs: we could 


it procure them by any means whatever: I saw the birds ney, 
as they were very tame. © 


Linnet.—Local gray lintie.” Common among broom or 


furze. 


Lesser Redpole. ie poe name, “ dwarf lintie.” Visits us regularly 
in winter, after the first sharp frost. 


Mountain Linnet.—The twite is shot, Mr. Thompson informs me, 


in the low ground around Dunmore and on Latham Moss. It is 
common also in the north of the county, on the back or east slope of 
Ben Lomond, as well as in other localities. 

Bullfinch.—Tolerably plentiful; breeds regularly in Torwood, 
Inarter Woods and many other localities. 

Crossbill_—I am informed upon good authority that the crossbill 
frequented this part of the county in considerable numbers some years 
ago: I have never seen any here myself. A pair of crossbills, as 
related by Macgillivray, built their nest and reared their young in the 
parish of Polmont, and that agreeable and painstaking author devotes 


a considerable paragraph to their life-history while there. They began © 


building in the beginning of April, and the young birds were unfor- 
tunately destroyed in the beginning of May. In December, 1838, the 


_late Mr. Stirling, of Craigbarnet, in the parish of Campsil, shot two 


crossbills, which were the first observed in that quarter. Captain A. 


_G. Spiers has also noticed them in his district. 


Starling.—Very plentiful now, though I believe scarcely one was to 
be seen twenty years ago. Every hollow tree that is not otherwise 
occupied has its pair of starlings. Large flocks or clouds of starlings 
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frequent the low ground near the coast in autumn, but gradually 
disappear in winter. 

Raven.—The raven is still common on the rocky hills, and frequently 
visits the low ground in the vicinity, though seldom travelling any 
great distance from them. When they do so, they fly at a great 
height, and circle round and round like a small buzzard. I have 
occasionally seen them doing this as they passed high overhead. 

Carrion Crow.—Local name, “ corvie craw.” Now a scarce bird in 
cultivated districts, but still plentiful in the wilder parts of the county: 
Hooded Crow.—Local name, “ hoodie.” Now, like the last, some- 
what rare, except in the hilly portions of the county. Two pairs have 
haunted our ground and Torwood winter and summer for the last two 
years, and I think must bring forth their young in the latter place, as 
IT have never yet stumbled on their nest. In winter I have frequently 
seen hooded crows in small flocks along the sea-shore, pos up 
garbage left by the tide. 

Rook.—The “craw,” as the country people call it, is as plentiful 
here as in other wooded districts. There are large rookeries at Dun- 
more, Lord Abercrombie’s near Bridge of Allan, our own at 
Dunipace, Herbertshire Castle, Campsil, and in fact all over the 
county. I have frequently seen the rook distinctly feeding on a dead 
sheep or other carrion, putting its feet on the carcase and tugging with 
its beak. 

Jackdaw.—As plentiful and impudent as elsewhere. There is one 
very large colony on the borders of the county, on an island on the 
Lake of Menteith. I ound seven nests in one hollow tree, all contain- 
ing eggs. 
_ _Magpie.—TI have several times taken eight eggs from the nest of 

the magpie.. These birds frequent the wooded banks of the Carron, 
immediately above Carron Ironworks, in large numbers, and supply 
all the ground for miles around. No sooner does a keeper kill a 
couple of magpies on his ground, than another pair takes their place. 
They are certainly, in my opinion, a destructive bird to game. I have 
a note in the ‘ Zoologist’. (S. S. 706) concerning a magpie with a 
yellow bill. 

Jay.—There are now very few of this beautiful bird in this part of 
the county, though it is still, I believe, not-uncommon around Loch 
Lomond, and is still present in the Dunmore woods. The last nest I 
knew here was some four years ago, when both old birds and young 
were shot or trapped by a meagnbouring gamekeeper. 
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-Creeper.—Local name, “ tree-speeler.” Mr. Harting, in his able 
litle work on the ‘ Birds of Middlesex,’ says that he has never heard 
this bird utter any sound in winter. On the 10th of January, of this 
present year, I watched one or two of these little birds, and distinctly 
heard their cry ; and also on other occasions, when no other bird was 
near whose cry in the least resembles theirs, I have distinctly heard 

them utter their feeble but startling little cry, and this when snow was 
on the ground: this note is not so continuous in winter as in spring 

certainly, but I am perfectly satisfied that they do occasionally give 
utterance to it. 

Wren—Plentifal. Local name, “kutty wren.” I found a 
wren’s nest in a cavity in a clay bank, formed by the dislodgement 

_ of a mossy stone, which in falling had left the moss hanging over it. 
Mrs. Wren had simply lined the cavity with moss and made a hole 
through the piece which hung over it. There was nothing to indicate 

- anest save the little round hole, and it was by the merest chance that 
I found it. 

Cuckoo.—The cuckoo is generally heard here for the first time 
between the Ist and 5th of May, though often a day or two earlier. It. 
is pretty plentiful. 

Kingfisher.—This magnificent beauty is a common bird along the 

banks of the Carron River, frequents the burns that run from the hills 
into Loch Lomond, haunts the banks of the River Endrick, and is 
occasionally seen and occasionally breeds on the low: banks of the 
Torwood Burn, near Dunmore. I have seen a full brood of kingfishers 
in company with the parent birds, following one another as they flew 
along the river, in a long metallic-blue line, the sun glancing on the 
changing green and blue of their backs, and each of the birds in turn 
uttering its startling shrill cry. I have also, from a distance of some 
ten yards, watched the kingfisher plunge into the water, catch a small 
minnow or stickleback, and, returning to its perch, devour it, while 
unobserved I looked on. In winter, when the river was frozen up, 
‘some three or four kingfishers used to frequent a marsh here which 

_ forms a dam for a mill below: when the water was dammed back it 
overflowed the old ice, and the minnows, getting up through cracks or 
dislodgments of the same, were eagerly pounced upon by the expectant 
birds: when this new water was again frozen the kingfishers 
decamped. I have frequently seen the kingfisher perched near the 
lop of a high tree at least fifty yards from water, and have observed 
him to remain there for some time. I have a note on the scarcity of 
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the kingfisher in the ‘ Zoologist’ for 1864 (Zool. 8954). I am glad to 
be able tu state that they have now increased in numbers. A nest I 
took with seven eggs, and to which reference is made in my note, 
consisted simply of fish-bones in different stages of decomposition ; 
they seemed to be mixed up indiscriminately with the eggs, and when 
I took my hands out of the nest I could scarcely bear the “ ancient 
and fish-like smell” which exhaled from them and the hole together. 
The kingfisher seems to be more abundant here in antumn than at any 


other season. The female lays her first egg about the 10th of April. 


Swallow.—The swallow is common here as elsewhere. They are 
said to remain much longer in the neighbourhood of the Carron Iron- » 
works than elsewhere in the county, owing to the great heat from the 
large furnaces, but this I consider as very doubtful. The annual 
arrivals for the last eight years date, as nearly as I can make out, as 
follows :—In 1859 they arrived on the 22nd of April: in 1860 on the 
24th of April; in 1861 on the 12th of April: in 1862 on the 22nd of 
April; in 1863 on the 18th of April; in 1864 on the 14th of April; in | 
1865 on the 10th of April; and in 1866 on the 16th of April. Ihave 

in my collection two eggs of the common swallow, pure white. 
- Martin.—The house martin is becoming in some localities, scarcer 
every year. A few years ago they used to build in the corners of our 
own windows, but not one is now seen in our immediate neighbour- - 
hood. Either the sparrows must have banished them from Dunipace, 
or the stone of our house is of some peculiar kind which prevents them 
from fastening their nests as they would like. I remember in one 
’ window in particular, which faced the north, the birds had always 
great difficulty in fixing their nest. The martin ~ however, quite 
plentiful in many parts of the county. : 

Swift—The “craw” or “black martin” is tolerably abundant, 
laying their eggs, as in other places, i in the spires of village churches 
and other buildings: they also breed numerously in the ruins of Tor- 
wood Castle, and again in the thatch of a cottage in the village of 
Larbert: the inhabitant of the cottage tells me that they have frequent 
squabbles with the sparrows for possession of these holes, in which 
fights he thought that the sparrows generally got the mastery. A man 
jn the village one day caught a “ black martin” with his fishing-rod: 
he was walking along the river-side with his flies streaming behind him 
in a high wind, when a swift dashed down and successfully hooked 
himself: the man told me that he thought “the deil himsel’ had paid 
him a veesit,” because he knew well enough that he was quite clear of 
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trees or bushes at the time: he had the utmost difficulty in “landing” 


the swift, but at last managed to play it done, and then like a “kelt” 
he returned it to its own element. 


Sand Martin.—The “sand swallow” is very plentiful, and I know 


_ of many large colonies in sand and gravel-banks. I have seen numbers 


of sand martins, soon after their general arrival, flying into and resting 
in holes in an old wall near here. I, however, could not discover 
whether or not they made their nests in it, as the wall was soon after- 
wards repaired with lime. 


Goatsucker.—Local name, “ night hawk.” This is, I think, one of 


the few hawk-like birds that escape the gamekeeper; even the cuckoo 


at times suffers. This is one advance which the keepers here have — 
made upon those who cannot discriminate between a Falco and a 
Caprimulgus, and who still mercilessly slay them. The nightjar 
breeds, to my certain knowledge, in Torwood, Daleswood, Chasefield 
and Dunmore. One nightjar every summer evening dashes past our 
front door in pursuit of the moths and other insects which are attracted 


by the lamp-light in the hall, sometimes so closely and quickly as to 


give one a considerable start. 

Ring Dove.—Local name, “cushie doo.” _Plentiful, though not in 
numbers to be compared with those in East Lothian. Vast numbers 
of “ Norwegian pigeons,” as the papers call them, appear in some 


_ severe winters near Edinburgh. In Stirlingshire the numbers are 


also increased, but nothing in comparison with those further east. I 
have taken the eggs of the wild pigeon, quite fresh, as late as the 30th 
of September. I have often approached wild pigeons when feeding, 
in a high wind, unobserved, when I think they are less wary than at 
other times and when the wind i is not so strong. 

Pheasant,—The pheasant is plentiful in all preserved parts of the 
county, with few exceptions. In Dunmore woods many varieties are 
killed, such as Bohemian, ringnecked, pied and white. Peacocks were 
once turned out on Dunmore woods, but worked such havoc amongst 
the pheasants that Lord Dunmore ordered them to be all shot down 
again. 

Capercaillie. —About four years ago, Mr. Thompson informs me, a 
capercaillie laid eggs in Dunmore woods, but from circumstances 
unknown failed in bringing them out. A capercaillie hen, which 
seemed to have strayed far from its accustomed haunts, was killed a 


good many years ago on Stennis Muir, which is simply a large common 


used for holding the three annual Falkirk “trysts” upon. It was the 
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property of the late Mr. Caddell, of Carron Park. I believe the caper-. 
caillie will soon spread to the wooded parts of our county, as they are. 
now tolerably abundant in the woods of Tully Allan, which is only 
separated from Dunmore by the River Forth. 

Black Grouse.—Gradually becoming scarce in some places, whilst 
In others it is increasing in numbers. I have shot these far from 
haunts congenial to their habits. cals 

| Red Grouse.—Good sport can yet be had, though the red grouse has 
deere’ | in numbers, owing to the increase Bus: wood in what was 
formerly their favourite haunts. 

Ptarmigan.—Coustantly frequents the bope of Ben Lomond and 
the other higher hills, but not I believe in such numbers as formerly. 

Partridge.—This bird is abundant, last season especially. I have 
_ seen this bird to perch on a tree, having been put up out of standing 
corn by a terrier. The following is still more remarkable, as related 
by my mother: one of my family remembers in a severe storm, many 
years ago (more than forty), that there was a covey of partridges very 
_ near the house (Dunipace House), which were fed with corn under © 
some plane-trees: one of these trees had a low branch, which stood 
out horizontally from the stem, and then suddenly bending upwards | 
grew parallel with it, and on that branch the partridges were seen to 
roost. The branch was some six feet from the ground. ) | 

Palias’s Sand Grouse.—On the 4th of February, 1867, I went into 
the house of Mr. Johnston, a bird-preserver in Stirling, and there saw — 
a specimen of Pallas’s sand grouse: this bird I bought; it was shot on 
the 13th of May, 1863, about a mile and a half east of Stirling, and in 
Stirlingshire, along with two others: this is a male bird. One of the 
others is now in the possession of Dr. Brotherston, of Alloa, and is 
also a male, and the third Mr. Johnston hopes to be able to procure 
for me. The one I now have would have been a good specimen, had 
the head and back of the neck not been somewhat severely damaged. — 
_ Mr. Johnston, though not a scientific man, is perfectly trustworthy and 
honest, and has a good idea of stuffing birds in life-like positions. I 
do not think that these specimens have before been taken notice of i in 
the ‘ Zoologist’ or any other j jour nal of Natural History. 

Quail.—The only two specimens that I have authentic record of I 
was informed of by Mr. Thompson, of Dunmore: he himself shot one 
about sixteen years ago on Gallowmuir, and the keeper on Carnock 
estate killed one the same season. I have no doubt, however, that 
other specimens have at times been procured. 
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Golden Plover.—Immense flocks repair to the mud-flats at the coast 
in autumn, in company with lapwings: in flying with the latter, how- 


ever, they always keep themselves distinct. The golden plover is not — 


nearly so wild a bird as is supposed generally. The lapwings 
invariably give the first alarm and warning of danger. The golden 
plover breds on all our high grounds, and even in August are not 
infrequent on the hills. 

Sanderling.—The sanderling is occasionally seen in small flocks or 
single birds on the coast, but is not by any means a plentiful species. 


“They are seen on Loch Lomond side as late as June."—Mr. R. 


Gray. | 

Peewit.—A very numerous species, both in spring and autumn, but 
comparatively few are seen in the middle of winter. I once found a 
broken specimen of a lapwing’s egg, and I find it thus described in 


my journal: “ general colour rather lighter than that of a starling, 


greenish blue and all spotted over, though mostly at the large end, 
with minute spots and small blotches of black and chocolate-brown.” 
It was not quite so pyriform as most eggs of the lapwing. It was 
lying on the bare ground beside a heap or “ bing” of stones. 

Turnstone.—Has been shot on the banks of Loch Lomond, and I 
have no doubt has also been observed on the coast near Grangemouth, 
though the coast here is not quite suited to their habits. | 

. Oystercatcher.—Not a plentiful species on our coast, it not being 
suited to its habits; they are shot occasionally, however, between 
Grangemouth and Avonmouth, where there is a deep bed of shells. My 
friend Mr. J. H. Belfrage shot a couple there about two years ago. 

_Heron.—Local name, “ craiget heron.” Is always with us in more 

or less numbers. I once shot one in the act of swallowing a good- 
sized water vole, and when I picked it up the tail of the latter was 
protruding from its bill. There was many years ago a considerable 
_heronry at the mansion house of Meiklewood, in the parish of 
_ Garqunnock, but the ‘ New Statistical Account of the County’ (1842) 
says that since the new house was built they have taken their depar- 
ture. Mr. Thompson -writes as* follows :—‘ They (herons) used to 
breed on the large beech-trees near the church (Dunmore village), but 
the rooks have banished them. They never bred here in any numbers, 


but there would be three or four nests in a season. ‘There was one 


nest last season (1866), but whenever the eggs were laid the rooks took 


them.” Captain A. G. Spiers writes from ranereneny * We have plenty 


of herons here. it 
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Bittern.—One was killed in a small marsh in the parish of Larbert 
In or about 1845, and is now in a dreadfully mangled state, in the 
possession of a man in the village; when it came into his hands it was 
supposed to be a young heron. I was told by my informant, who shot 
it, and who is now our gamekeeper, that the villagers, in a rough 
romp, had pitched the bird at one another, all taking it for a young 
heron. One was killed, as communicated to me by Mr. J. Colquhoun, 
by his father’s gamekeeper many years ago on Loch Lomond side. 

Curlew.—Local name, “whaup.” Very plentiful, both in winter at 
the coast and on the moors in summer. Though I have found dozens of | 
nests in different counties I never found more.than three eggs in one nest. 

Whimbrel.—I have only twice seen whimbrels far inland, when I 
’ procured two specimens, but they are abundant at the coast some 
seasons. Mr. Thompson frequently obtains them, and he informs me, 
from what he sees of them, that he thinks them much tamer than the 
last-named species, and that they never by any chance associate with 
them. Mr. Thompson also seems to think that when feeding they 
keep much closer together, and this I noticed to a certain extent in 
those I saw inland. | | 

Redshank.—Large flocks frequent the coast in autumn, and pairs of 
them breed, though not numerously, all over the county, as at Loch 


ee Lomond, Loch Colter, or Coulter, above Denny, slemoeast Loch, Green 


Loch, and many other localities. 


Common Sandpiper.—Local names, “ laverock and i in some 
instances “the deacon.” I cannot find out any reason for giving it 
the latter name. The “summer snipe,” as it is also called, arrives on 
our streams with great punctuality. I have it recorded for five years 
as follows: —In 1861 it arrived, as closely as I could make out, on the 
29th of April; in 1862 on the 22nd of April; in 1863 on the 23rd of 
April; in 1864 on the 12th of April; and in 1865 also on the 12th of 
April. I have frequently seen this bird diving when wounded and 
using both wings and feet in progressing (Zool. 8237 and 8770). This 
bird, in common with the dipper, is senselessly tormented by the 
ignorant class of the local anglers, on account of its supposed forages 
- amongst the trout-ova. A minute’s reflection would show the folly of 
this, but reflection is not a distinctive feature amongst colliers and 
miners. I have frequently found the nest and eggs a long way above ~ 
the river-level, and I once took three eggs from a nest which was 


placed in the middle of some broom or whins, eighty feet at least above 
the surface of the river. 
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Rnff.—I believe that the ruff and reeve visit our coasts every 


season in autumn in small numbers. ‘Two I have taken notice of in 


the ‘ Zoologist’ (Zool. 9118 and S. S. 524). The Jatter was killed in 
my presence by Mr. J. H. Belfrage, from the same sand-bank where he 


formerly killed the two oystercatchers: this was in September, so of 


course it was minus the ruff: it was a very small specimen, and struck 


us both at the time as resembling a much ‘rarer bird, viz. the buff- 


breasted sandpiper. 


Woodcock.—The woodcock breeds regularly with us now, in the 
most suitable localities. The first nest I ever found was on the 25th 
of April, in Daleswood: it was placed at the root of a tree (a larch or . 
oak, I forget which), in a bare place among heather; the young were 
far advanced, and notwithstanding every care I broke one in blowing; 
the other three I managed tolerably well considering, or rather my 


_.birdstuffer did, as I took them into Edinburgh, not having a fall set of 


instruments at the time (Zool. S.S. 71). Ever since that year (1861) | 
I have known them to breed either in Torwood, Daleswood, or our own 
grounds, as also elsewhere. | 

Common Snipe—Breeds in most suitable localities among the 
hills, at Loch Coulter among others, where I have found the nest. I 


have seen upwards of sixty snipe rise from the salt-marshes at the sea 


in one day; and one day, three years ago, I killed six couple of 
snipe in a marsh belonging to the Carron ores called Lamond’s 
Bog. 


Jack Snipe.—Not plentiful, but arrives every year in the marshes, 


about, I think, the second week in October. They may often be found 
in frozen places where it w ould be useless to search for its “big. 


brother.” 


Great Snipe.—‘ Last December (1866),” writes Captain A. G. 
Spiers, “a very rare bird was shot here (Culcreuch), the solitary snipe. 
Ihave had it set up and it looks well in its glass-case.” This is 
indeed a rare bird, and Mr. R. Gray tells me it has seldom been > 
obtained north of the Tweed. My friend, Mr. J. G. K. Young, of 
Glendowne, in Ayrshire, told me that he once put up and fired ata 
bird on that property which he felt almost certain was a great 
snipe. 

Knot.—In flocks along the aud: flats in winter. Large phalanges 
of them fly past, offering capital “pot” shots. Our keeper succeeded, 


one day we were down at the coast, in knocking over six with one — 


barrel. I have found them quite equal to golden plover on the table. 


& 
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They are erroneously called “silver plover” by the people on the 
coast, which I believe is a name for the gray plover. 

Dunlin.—Local name (in common with any other small waders 
when gathered into flocks), the “ pickerell. ” Assemble in great 
numbers at the coast, and also breed in considerable numbers at Loch 
Coulter and many other localities. 

Purple Sandpiper.—l| have seen stragglers on the shell-bank near 
Grangemouth, but our coast is not suited for them. They are very 
abundant further down the F wth. | 
_. Landrail.—The “ corn craig” is tolerably abundant. I generally 
hear their harsh cry between the 5th and 10th of May. I have killed 
several by using a call, being a wheel of hard wood with pieces cut 
out of its edge, and being supported between two pieces of wood, being 


the arms of a fork; against the’edge of the wheel rests a spring of hard 


wood, which is screwed into the handle at one end and loose at the 
other: thus when the wheel is rubbed sharply against one’s leg it 
revolves, and the spring catching in the nicks brings out the desired 
sound. ‘This is much more effectual than the old plan of using two 
bones. 

Water Rail.—I procured three specimens of this bird in a marsh 
near Larbert village, in the winter of 1864-55, and I am told, on good 
authority, that they used to breed there: of this, however, I' cannot 
feel certain, for various reasons. None had been seen in these parts 
for ten years previously. This winter (1866-67) U procured two more 
(Zool. 9468). 

Moorhen.—The waterhen is very abundant all over the county. I 
once observed a very curious circumstance connected with this bird: 
I saw a waterhen, flying at an unusual height, all of a sudden, as if 
‘shot or dizzy, tumble down on Black ice, and so completely stunned 
was it that I ran and picked it up before it could recover, which, how- 
ever, it did in course of time. 1 cannot satisfactorily account for the 
circumstance, unless it really was dizzy from flying higher than it 
generally did. | 

Coot.—The bald coot is tolerably common, but not so plentiful as_ 
the moorhen. 

Graylag Goose.—The graylag occasionally frequents Loch Lomond 
in severe weather, as I am informed by Sir James Colquhoun. 

Bean Goose.—In winter visits Loch Lomond: it is our commonest 
goose on the east coast, punishing the farmers new-sown beans in early 
spring, through the day, and, as one of that fraternity informed me, 
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“paidling about 7 the mud at nicht, deil tak’ them.” The carse land 
west of Stirling is visited by them also in great numbers. | 
Bernicle Goose.—The bernicle at one time was a numerous species 
in our low grounds, but, doubtless owing to its not being so wild a 
species as the last, from different causes—amongst these, punt-guns—- 
it is not now so numerous. Visits Loch Lomond. | 


Brent Goose.—Also visits Loch Lomond, and is tolerably common 


on the Firth of Forth. The Edinburgh markets » seem to be well supplied 
with them. 


Egyptian Goose. —The Rev. F. O. Morris, in his work on ‘ British 


Birds’ (vol. v. p. 103), mentions the fact of three specimens of this 
rare bird having been killed at Campsil in November, 1832. One 


out of a flock of five was shot on Loch Lomond, in 1861, and exhibited 


at a meeting of the Natural History Society of Glasgow, by Dr. Dewar 
(Mr. R. Gray). | 


Hooper.—The wild swan visite Loch Lomond in considerable 


numbers some winters. Mr. Thompson tells me that he has killed one ~ 


on the Forth below Dunmore. He writes as follows: ‘ Hoopers are often 
seen here; one was shot last winter about the Inch, above Alloa: I 
shot one a great many yous ago. There were some this winter stead 
but I could not get a shot.” 

Bewick’s Swan.—-Mr. J. Colenboun 4 tells me that his brother shot 
one out of a flock of five on Loch Lomond in the winter of 1860-61, 
and I believe they are frequently seen upon the loch. 

Mute Swan.—Large numbers of the mute swan are bred and fed on 
the Carron Dams, a large sheet of water near the works; also on many 


gentlemen’s pieces of ornamental water, and large numbers on Loch | 
Lomond, the property of Sir James Colquhoun. Those on Carron 


Dams often take short flights up the river. 

Black Swan.—During the very severe winter of 1898- 29 some black 
swans (?) appeared on Loch Lomond, and one was shot, as com- 
municated by Mr. J. Colquhoun. 

Shteldrake.—Not a common species, but is not unfrequently shat at 
the coast. Captain Spiers informs me that-he has half-tame ones on 
his pond at Culcreuch, and that a year or two since he had a hybrid 
between a shielduck and a common one. } 

Shoveller.—Mr. J. Colquhoun has seen and shot the shoveller on 
Loch Lomond in severe winters.. Mr. Samuel Singer, of Kincardine, 


who, having used a punt-gun there since 1851, has only on lwo 


occasions shot the shoveller on the Firth of Forth. 


| 
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Gudwall.—Mr. Singer told me lately that he once killed three 
gadwalls on the Firth of Forth, and that, not then knowing the bird, 


he had sold them to Mr. Muirhead, the well-known poulterer In 
Edinburgh. 


Wild Duck.—When watching for duck in the evening I have often | 


been puzzled by this bird. One evening I fired at the leading bird of 
the first pair that «came: it fell, and proved to be a male or mallard. 
The next pair that came afforded me a right and left, and they proved 
male and female: of the last pair that came that evening I killed the 
following bird, and it proved also a male. On many other occasions 
Il have attempted to discover to my own satisfaction whether or not 
the drake always leads, and any such experiments as the above cause 
me to believe that the duck leads as often as the drake. So well- 
known a fact is it in Orkney, that the eider drake will not rise to fly 
before the duck, that those following after them are at no pains to hide 


themselves from the drake, if they be properly.concealed from the — 
_ duck; and I have seen cases of this in Orkney myself. Some authors 


confidently affirm that the drake always leads, but I feel perfectly 
certain that such is not the case. 

Garganey.—The Rev. F. O. Morris mentions, in his work, that three 
specimens of this duck were shot in Stirlingshire during the last fort- 
= night of March, 1841. Mr. Singer, of Kincardine, has only killed one 
specimen on the Firth of Forth since 1851. 


Teal—Common. Breeds commonly on the islands of Loch 


Lomond, and in several other localities throughout the county. 
Widgeon.—Common, especially on the east coast. 
Velvet Scoter.—Common in the Firth of Forth, and frequently comes 
as far up as Kincardine, where Mr. sti has shot both them and the 
species. | 
_ Scoter.—As the last. Most plentiful near Bruntisland, further down 
the Firth. 
Pochard.—One of the most abundant species on the Firth of Forth, 


where, near Kincardine, I once saw a flock which must have numbered | 


at least 1500 individuals. The flocks are, I believe, principally 
composed of males, though the females are also quite abundant. 
Scaup Duck.—Also very common in the Firth. Along with the 
pochard, tufted duck and goldeneye, they also frequent Loch 
-Lomond. 
Tufted Duck —Pleatifal 1 in the Firth: more males than females. 
Longtailed Duck.—-¥requent in the Firth. 


| 
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Goldencye-—Common. The males seem to me to come oftener — 
inland than the females, though at the coast there are six females for 
every female in a flock: this I was told by Mr. Singer, who has every 
opportunity of observing them, and who has used a punt-gun to more. 
purpose than three-fourths of those who follow this as a profession. 
i cannot say myself that I have noticed more females in a flock than 
males, but I consider that Mr. Singer, having far more opportunities 
of watching them than I have, ought to know best; I am neverthe- 
less doubtful about the truth of the statement. | | 

Redbreasted Merganser.—Not uncommon on the Firth, and fre- 
quently shot inland: one, an immature male, was shot upon our river 
two years ago. Mr. Singer often procures them. Breeds on Loch 
Lomond, and I once only found the nest on Loch Coulter. 

Goosander.—Common on the Firth. I received a most magnificent 
specimen from Mr. Singer this winter (1866-67). | 

All the family of divers, Sir James Colquhoun informs me, 
have been shot on Loch Lomond, from the redthroated. diver to the 
dabchick. | 
_ Rednecked Grebe.—Common on the Forth and come pretty far up 
the river: I saw one lately (Feb. 4th, 1867), that was shot this winter 
considerably above Stirling, as also one of the next ‘Species near the 

Sclavonian Grebe.—A common bird on Loch Lomond, as also else- 
where. It has frequently been shot on the Forth, between Alloa and 
Stirling. | | | 

Little Grebe.—Common but local. Local name, “ mither o” the 
Mawkins :” this name I have never heard used in any other part of 
Scotland, nor can I find out the meaning of the name, or why it is 
applied. | 

Great Northern Diver —Very rare on the Firth of Forth, and I 
believe very few have ever been killed in any part of it, but it is more— 
frequent on the west coast. 

Blackthroated Diver.—Commoner than the last, but by no means 
often got in the Firth. Mr. J. Colquhoun has seen them frequently 
on Loch Lomond, however, where, amongst others, a specimen of a 
young blackthroated diver was shot by his brother, Sir James Col- 
quhonn, a few years ago. | 

Redthroated Diver.—Very common on the Firth of I Forth, in imma- 
ture plumage: Mr. Singer has shot several as far up as Alloa. 

SECOND SERIES—VOL, II. 
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Guillemot.—Common on the Firth, and shot frequently in severe 
weather in spring above Dunmore. 

Little Auk.—A little auk was killed on Loch Lomond by Sir J. 
Colquhoun, and Mr. en of Dunmore, shot one three years ago 
on the Forth. | 

Puffin.—Local name, “sea parrot.” Mr. has shot them 
~above Dunmore on the Forth. 
Razorbill.—Occasionally killed as far up as Tiasardinn | in winter, 
in severe weather. | 

Cormorant.—I have frequently seen this bird crossing, at a great 
height, from the Firth of Forth to that of Clyde: it seems a long and 
unusual flight for this “weird watcher of the ocean.” Common at 
some seasons on Loch Lomond: Captain A. G. Spiers informs me that 
he has seen them on his pond at Fintry. 

Shag.—The shag follows, as does the last species, the shoals of 
small fish that come up the estuary of the Forth in September. 

-Gannet.—Seldom seen; I have seen a stray individual or two pass 
high overhead, shaping their course no doubt for Ailsa Craig : one was 
picked up in an exhausted state in a field in the parish al Dunipace, 
about three miles north of Denny. 

Common Tern.—Local name, “sea swallow.” Abundant, often 
coming up our river in stormy weather. Breeds on the islands of 
the Firth of Forth and on Inchmoin, an island of Loch Lomond. 

Arctic Tern.—Also common. Breeds on Inchmoin (?) and on the 
islands of the Firth of Forth. eae 

Sandwich Tern.—‘ This tern has of late years bred on the 
island of Inchmoin: there are about a dozen pairs. Such a situation 
is not usual, but they will probably increase if unmolested.”—Mr. &. 
Gray. 

- Roseate Tern.—* A few pairs breed on Inchmoin.”—Mr. R. Gray. 

Lesser Tern.—* Occurs in summer upon Inchmoin, in company 
with the other species breeding on the same station. _It is, however, 
not numerous.” —Mr. R. Gray. 

Buonaparle’s Gull.—An example was procured, on Loch Lomond, 
by Sir George Leith, as mentioned in Montagu’s ‘ British Birds,’ in 
‘Zoologist’ (Zool. 3117), and also taken notice of in Morris’s ‘ British 
Birds’ (vol. vi. p. 146). I notice this bird as killed in Stirlingshire, as 
I believe it was killed over the surface of the loch. I consider it much 
better to include all birds killed on Loch Lomond as Stirlingshire, than 
to draw an imaginary boundary line up the centre of the loch. At the 
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same time I do not wish to withdraw any such from any Dumbarton- 
shire list. 

Blackheaded Gull.—One of our commonest gulls: it used to breed 
near a cairn of stones near Loch Coulter, but these stones being 
removed it has deserted the locality. Great numbers breed on Inch- 

_moin, where, [ am informed by Sir James Colquhoun, who preserves 
the island, not one was to be seen some few years back. 

Kitltiwake.—Common in the second year’s plumage. | 
~ Common Gull.—Commoner in the Firth of Forth than in many 
other localities, but not by any means so common as others of the 

tribe. 

Lesser Blackbacked Gull.—Not uncommon on the coast in winter, 
and breeds on the island of Inchmoin, Loch Lomond. There are, 
Mr. Gray says, some one hundred and fifty pairs, which keep them- 
selves quite apart from their neighbours the blackheaded gulls and the 
terns, occupying a different portion of the island. 

Herring Gull.—Perhaps the commonest of all our gulls, breeding 
in several localities, amongst which the island of Inchmoin. 

Great Blackbacked Gull.—* Not uncommon on the coast at Kin- 
cardine: at the ferry two pairs are constantly to be seen in winter. 
About twelve pairs breed on Inchmoin.”—Mr. R. Gray. 

Richardson’s Skua.—Occasionally seen assisting the other gulls in 
eating what the latter catch, near Kincardine. Mr. Singer has shot 

them in the act. Seldom, however, comes so far south. 


APPENDIX. 


Waxwing.—The only actual occurrence of the waxwing that I am. 
aware of was in the winter of 1866-67. I saw it in the house of Mr. 
Johnston, birdstuffer, in Stirling: it was shot on the 2nd of February, | 
1867, about two hundred yards from the old bridge of Stirling; its 

head was dreadfully smashed. Captain A. G. Spiers has shot Bohe- 
mian chatterers on his property of Culcreuch, but does not, I am sorry 
lo say, specify any dates in his letter to me. 

Smew.—Sir J. Colquhoun writes that the smew has on different 
occasions been shot on Loch Lomond. | | | 

Greenshank.—Sir James Colquhoun writes that the greenshank has 
been occasionally observed on Loch Lomond, and that there are 
breeding-places in the vicinity, but not in Stirlingshire. | 


‘ 
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Canada Goose.—“ A single specimen was shot on Loch Lomond 

- some years ago, and is now in the College Museum, Glasgow.”— Jy, 
R. Gray. | 

- Honey Buzzard.—One specimen is mentioned by Macgilliv ny 

(‘ British Birds,’ vol. iii., p. 260) as having been obtained near,Stirling 

in June, 1838, and came into his hands on the 9th of that month. 


| Joun A. Harvie Brown. 
-Dunipace House, Falkirk. 


Frrata—In the ‘Extracts from a Journal of a Nesting Tour in Sutherland, 
Zool. S. 8. p. 852, line 36, for “redbacked” read “redbreasted ” merganser; p. 861, 
line 26, for “ wood” read “ willow” warbler (the wood warbler is unknown in Suther- 
land); p. 862, line 26, under ptarmigan, for “ Ben More, Assynt,” read “ Ben-More- 
Assynt, . and at p. 863, line 27, for “ Kylesker” read “* Kylesku” or “ Kyleskou.”— 
J. A. Harvie Brown. 


Or nithological Notes from the Isle of Wight. 
By Captain HADFIELD. 


(Continued from Zool. 8. 8. 743.) 


JUNE, 1867. 


Manx Sesesiisnben 14. A bird of this rare species was shot 
near the Needles. Only one other instance of its occurrence on our 
coasts has, I believe, been recorded. 

Swift.—17. A flock of swifts, the largest I ever saw, for it satitead 
some hundreds, passed over the town this evening in an easterly 
direction: they were hawking at a considerable elevation, and their 
flight was circularly progressive, like that of the Caprimulgus 
americanus, when similarly engaged. As they are now nesting or 
incubating, it is difficult to account for these gatherings: that they are 
but casual visitants there can be no doubt, none breeding in this 
neighbourhood, that I know of, and a few pairs only in the loftier 
cliffs west of Shanklin; however, their flight being so wonderfully 

rapid, they could readily pass round the island and back to the 
mainland within the hour. | 

Wren.—22. Saw a nest recently taken ; it was found in a common 
bramble, a few fect from the ground: Macgillivray says that when 
placed on the ground, the base, and often the exterior of the nest, is 
formed of leaves, but otherwise the outer surface is generally composed 
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of moss; but this nest, though resting on nothing but the brier, and 
at some elevation, is externally formed of leaves, and nothing else. 
The opening is of fine green moss closely packed, and of a smooth 
surface, but there are a few fine grass-straws intermixed, encircling the 


—entrauce, which is neatly rounded off. There is no lining of feathers, 


though the nest has a finished look, and is perfectly even within. 
Common Buzzard.—Although 1 have lately heard of a falcon having 
been seen at Steephill, I believe it to be the common buzzard, as it was 
observed wheeling about ata great height; besides, on the 23rd, I 
obtained a momentary view of a large dark bird, which I took to be 
the female of the latter species, soaring over the Downs. : 
Cuckoo.—25. In the stomach of a cuckoo, brought to me for 
identification, nothing but the remains of small black beetles were 


found. 


Quail.—Though I have heard of the occurrence of the 
quail in the island, I never before knew of its nesting here, but I am 
now told by a farmer well known to me, and whose farm at Niton 
I shot over last season, that his men, in mowing grass on the hill-side 
on the 15th, laid bare a quail’s nest with numerous eggs. Seeing there 
would be no chance of the old birds returning to the nest, he took the 
eggs home and placed them under a hen, but without much expecta- 
tion of their being hatched. I heard, many years since, of a bevy of 


quails being met with near Shanklin. The qnail seems partial to 


_ islands, and is abundant in the Isle of Man, for during my short stay 


there I bagged ‘sixteen brace and a half: the landrail, too, was far 
more numerous than in any other part of England that I know of. 
Bewick’s account of the number of eggs laid by the quail is so widely 
different from that of other authors that 1 am induced to make a few 
remarks on it. One would imagine the quail to be an uncommon or 
rare species, for he says “it lays but six or seven eggs, whereas in 


France they are said to lay as many as twenty.” Strange that an 


observer and writer like Bewick should have so greatly erred. So we 
are to believe that the quail on one side of the channel lays eighteen 
or twenty eggs, and on the other but six or seven? If proof were 
needed of its. laying with us double the number of eggs stated by | 
Bewick, 1 have only to observe that having gone lately to Niton, to. 
make further inquiry, I have ascertained that the eggs taken from the 
nest on the 15th of June were fourteen in number. But that the quail 


occasionally lays some eighteen or twenty eggs I have had pretty good 


proof; for when residing at Pau, Basses Pyrenées, a peasant showed 
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me a capful of young quails just taken from the nest: though not 
counted they could not have been much under twenty in number, and | 
a pretty and interesting lot they were. Why the quail should be such 
a scarce bird in the South of England and yet so numerous in the 
Isle of Man I can only account for by supposing that we are e here out. 
of the line of flight. | 
JULY. 


Lesser Blackbacked Gull, &c. —Mr. Rogers, of water, informs 
me that he has noticed but one pair of the lesser blackbacked gull 
- breeding in the Freshwater Cliffs this season, and I have reason to 
believe that one pair only is nesting in the Culver Cliffs, having seen 
but one pair on the 3lst of May. Mr. Rogers states that the herring 
vull is breeding at Freshwater in about the usual number, as are also 
the guillemot, razorbill and puffin: ravens have bred there and reared 
their young (three in number). There being but two or three pairs of 
cormorants breeding in the Freshwater Cliffs this season, there is 
reason to fear that persecution will eventually drive this species away, 
as it has done the shag. Freshwater is no longer the secluded spot it 
was; not only are the hills fortified, but a coach runs omy * between 
_ here and Freshwater. 

— Partridge.—Y oung birds had left the nest by the first week in July. 
Though they pair in March, I observed on the 31st of May a couple 
running about at mid-day, in a ploughed field, apparently feeding, 
Ilad incubation commenced, they would not have been found away 
from the nest; however, I believe Macgillivray to have been mistaken 
in saying that “the eggs are not laid until June,” unless his remark 
refers to the partridge in Scotland; for, allowing that an egg is laid 
daily, it would be getting towards the end of the month before all the 
eggs could be deposited ; therefore they could not be incubated for the 
- young to be abroad by the first week in July. 

Wood and Willow Wren.—Both species are now to be met with, 

having reappeared towards the latter end of the month; the former in 


considerable numbers. 
| HeENryY HADFIELD. 
Veutnor, Isle of Wight, August 3, 1867. os 


Canine Fecundity.—It may interest some of your readers to know that a young» 
black and tan Gordon setter bitch here whelped 18 whelps, all alive and well. She 
was herself one of a litter of 18, and she and her mother have produced the extra- 
ordinary number of 87 whelps in six consecutive litters, the mother 58 in four and the | 
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daughter 29 in two, making an average of 143 at every birth. The whelps are par- 
ticularly large and healthy, with the assistance of wet-nurses.—John Middleton, 
Gamekeeper to the Earl of Rosslyn.—From the ‘ Field. 

Are Blue-bottle Flies distasteful to Bats ?—I am induced to ask this soiling 
irrelevant question through having observed that a longeared bat, which I kept in 
captivity for several days, until a wound caused its death, on being fed by hand, 
greedily took and devoured insects of the most different kinds, especially Muscidae, 
but obstinately refused to eat blue-bottles, though presented at long intervals, and 
once after its having fasted a whole night. It would seize them, it is true, but a 
single bite sufficed in each instance to prove the mistake, when these flies were 
rejected, living and almost uninjured, whilst dozens of other Diptera were eaten in 
rapid succession. Had my pet lived any longer I should have tried it with Telephoride, 
which are said to be a protected group amongst Coleoptera, but this must now be left | 
for another opportunity. With a view to substantiate or invalidate recent theories, it 
seems desirable to ascertain fully which insects are rejected by insectivorous mammals: 
_ or birds, and which species are preferred for food. To enter here further into the 
question of the “Kampfum’s dasein,” as the Germans say, is not my purpose, this 
subject having lately been handled in such a masterly manner in the ‘ Westminster 
Review;’ but I cannot resist pointing out that the blue-bottle is one of the most 
gaudily-coloured members of an usually soberly attired tribe. Do birds eat blue- 
bottles? —Albert Miiller ; Penge, S.E., August 6, 1867. | 

[The genus Musca and Musca vomitoria (the biue-bottle) is a favourite food of | 
the harvest-mouse (Mus messorius); from actual observation I can vouch for this, and 
shall feel for the experience of others —Edward Newman.] 


- Starvation of Birds.—It were easy to attribute the death of birds to the dryness of — 
the weather, and consequent hardness of the soil; but it is wiser, I think, to state the | 
fact, without assigning a cause. That birds have suffered and are suffering greatly 
from the want of sufficient food is, I think, undeniable; but how this want is caused 
may remain an open question. On Friday morning, the 28th of June, I was disturbed 
at my usual avocation of writing by a prodigious cawing of rooks, and, going out into 
my little cockney garden, 1 found a dozen or more of these birds stealing my neigh- 
bour’s cherries, currants and gooseberries, and flying about in a feeble floating way — 
that most clearly indicated a want of strength. Seven rooks were perched on a neigh- 
bour’s house, either on the roof or chimneys—a position in which I had never seen a 
rovk befure, and certainly never expected to see one. On Saturday and Sunday several 
rouks were picked up dead, and were mere lumps of feathers and bones, thus exhibiting 
every symptom of being starved to death. A number of other birds have been picked 
up in a similar condition, but I am not able to say of what species.— Edward 
Newman. 

Varieties in Birds’ Eggs.—To the list of varieties of birds’ eggs taken in Suther- 
land (Zool. S. S. 875) I must add two white grouse’s eggs, which were taken after 
I left the county: they were in a nest along with two others of the usual colour; they 
closely resembled teal duck’s eggs, being creamy white. On arriving at home I heard — 
that another similar egg had been found in this county (Stirlingshire), and my fiiend 
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Mr. Alston also informs me that two have heen found this season in Lanarkshire, 
Until this season 1 never heard of the variety before. I have one of the Sutherland 
eggs now in my cabinet, and the other is in the possession of my friend Mr. Jesse.— 3 
John A. Harvie Brown; Dunipace House, August 3, 1867. 

Osprey near Cork.—A fine specimen of the osprey was shot last week by Mr. G, 
Ware, of Woodfort, on the Blackwater River above Mallow. It has been preserved 
by Mr. Hackett, of Patrick Street, Cork.—From the ‘ Field, 

Honey Buzzard.—A splendid female of this choice bird, shot by Captain Robson, 
— of Maidenhead, has been brought to me for preservation.—James Gardner; 292, 
Oxford Street.—Id. | 

Montagu’'s Harrier.—I have at the present time, for preservation, a splendid female 
of this rare bird, shot by Colonel Sturt, M.P.; also a young male, in the second year’s 
plumage, trapped by Lord Ashburnham.—James Gardner.—Iu. 

| Snowy Owl and Honey Buzzard.—I have lately received a very fine specimen of — 
the snowy owl, trapped by a gillie at Caithness, Scotland, which lived fur some days 
afterwards in confinement; also a beautiful specimen of the honey buzzard, with the 
nest of the bird, of an extraordinary size; the bird was shot in the neighbourhood of 
Coventry.—Henry Ward; 2, Vere Street, London.—Id. 
- The Barn Owl.—On the gravel drive to my house, which is ; overgrown by trees, it 
is not unusual to find of a morning six or seven dead shrew mice. The house is in- 
chabited by the common barn owl, and I have evolved a theory respecting these 
unfortunate shrews. My theory is that these mice have been caught by the owls and 
carried by them to the trees for inspection; that owls do not eat the shrew; and that 
on discovering the nature of their prey they simply drop it on the road beneath them. 
Last year the nest of the owls contained five young ones: there was a difference of age 
of several days between each of these owlets; while the eldest was nearly as big as his 
papa, and in full feather, the youngest was a little ball of down, just out of the shell, 
the other three filling intermediate steps. In fact, in his family relations Mr. Owl very 
much resembled some of my estimable friends, to whose family ladder each year has 
added an additional round. From this I evolve another theory—that Mrs. Owl lays 
her eggs at intervals of several days, but that she commences to sit so soun as she has 
laid her first egg. Perhaps some of your readers may demolish my theories, or may 
add to them interesting facts.—John Garrett.—[The interesting domestic economy of 
the barn owl was first published in 1832, in the ‘ Letters of Rusticus,’ who, in relating 
his experience on the subject, tells us that a pair of owls. will bring up two or three 
families of owlets together. ‘There may be three pairs of owlets all requiring the 
attention of the old ones at the same time—oue pair three-parts grown, one pair half- 
growD, and one pair a quarter grown.” Mr. Blyth has related a similar story in the 
‘Field Naturalisi’s Magazine, and suggested that the eggs last laid were hatched by 
the warmth of the young birds of a previous clutch.—Editor of the ‘ Field.’] 

Rock Thrush at Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight.—I have succeeded with great 
difficulty in obtaining both specimens of the rock thrash which I mentioned in my. 
last letter (S. 8. 823). These birds were exceedingly shy, and one of them was 
almost blown to pieces.—Henry Rogers; Freshwater, August 17, 1867. 

Ortolan Bunting and Curlew Sandpiper in the Isle of Wight.—I have also 
obtained a specimen of that extremely rare bunting, the ortolan, and one of sd 
curlew sandpiper.— Jd. 


. 
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Albino Titmouse.—On the 29th of July the keeper here observed an albino greater 
tit: it was accompanied by a number of the same species, and seemed to suffer from 
their perpetually mobbing it ane tollowing it wherever it went.— John A, Harvie | 
Brown. 

Hawfinch breeding at Selborne.—A fine young hawfinch was caught at Newton 
Valence Parsonage, a mile from hence, on the 22nd of July: it was nearly or quite 
full grown. I have more than once seen the hawfinch at Newton, and my friend 
Captain Chawner, of Newton Manor, assures me that they often breed there. I see 
by my notes that “On the 27th of August, 1859, I picked up the wings and some 
feathers of a hawfinch which had evidently been killed by a cat.” There is no doubt 
about their being permanent residents about this neighbourhood.— Thomas Bell; The 
Wakes, Selborne, Alton, Hants, August 1, 1867. 

Sparrow wanted in New Zealand.—At a Meeting of the Committee of the Wan- 
ganui Acclimatisation Society, held on the 26th instant, it was resolved: —“ That a 
circular be printed offering a premium of £1 per pair for any number of English | 
house sparrows, not exceeding one hundred, delivered alive and in healthy conditiun 
here or to the Society’s agent at Wellington, within eighteen months from the present 
time." — Walter Buller, Hon. Secretary ; Wanganui, October 27, 1866. 

Redwinged Starling near Liphook.—While on a visit near Liphook, in Hampshire, - 
I saw a specimen of this rare species on a beech-tree in the shrubbery: it was not more 
than ten or fifteen yards from me, so I was enabled to watch him distinctly: he -was 
of a glossy black, the shoulders of the wing being red: in his actions he strongly 
resembled the tits. —W. Jesse. | 

Magpie with a Yellow Beak.—Returning from a short trip abroad, I am sorry to 
find that my note of April 10th, which was honoured with a place in the ‘ Zoologist’ 
(S. S. 757) has caused some misapprehension. One of your correspondents having 
inquired (S. S. 706) whether you had “‘ ever seen or heard of a magpie with a yellow 
beak,” and you having replied, “certainly not,” I ventured to remind you and your — 
readers that such a bird exists in California, and “ corresponds remarkably” with that 
seen in Scotland by Mr. Harvie Brown. But I do not think it can be fairly inferred 
from any expression in my note that I “incline to the belief” that this last was Pica 
(not Picus) Nuttalli, as Mr. Beckwith (S.S. 826) supposes I do. He most justly states 
the improbability of such having been the case, though he, does not mention the 
possibility (which should not be altogether overlooked) of the bird having been an im-— 
portation. His suggestion that it had been robbing a nest is one in which I cannot 
acquiesce, fur several reasons, but on these I need not now dwell. The matter, however, is 
one of perhaps no small interest. If it be true, as I suspect it is, that species — 
occasionally vary so as to resemble other allied species, the same sort of causes 
which in America have produced a permanent race of magpies having yellow 
bills may in Europe have produced a single example distinguished by the same 
peculiarity, and averse as I am to the common and senseless practice of destroying 
every strange-looking bird observed in this country, I cannot but regret that in this 
instance Mr. Brown was unsuccessful in securing for examination the object of his 
wonder.— Alfred Newton ; Magdalene College, Cambridge, July 17, 1867. 

[I think the hypothesis that a magpie would acquire a yellow beak by devouring 
an egg, or apy number of eggs, would be refuted by experiment; I believe the beak 
would not be thus coloured by yelk of egg: the question whether the bird was an 
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escaped prisoner, a voluntary immigrant or a mere abnormity, must remain open.— 
Edward Newman. | 

A Young Cuckoo in the Nest of a Meadow Pipit.— When crossing Crownhill Down, 
near Plympton S. Mary, Devon, on the 9th of last July, I saw a meadow pipit fly up 
from the common, and soon found her nest, with a very recently hatched young cuckoo, 


perfectly bare of feathers, within it, and on its edge a little live pipit, quite as young, 


which had evidently been recently turned out of it. I replaced it in the nest, to see 


how the occupier of it would act;. and the cuckoo soon began to use its utmost endea. 


vours to eject the pipit. By means of the tips of its wings, which seemed to me to be 
peculiarly curved (but not having studied the anatomy of young birds generally, 
I speak thus cautiously) and its hooked tenacious claws, both of which it stuck into 


the materials of the nest to assist it in elevating its body, with the pipit on it, the 


cuckoo brought the pipit to the rim of the nest two or three times, and tried to throw 
it out; but this the cuckoo did not succeed in doing whilst I watched it, for perhaps 


more than half an hour, on account of the impediments that branches of ling and tufts — 
of coarse grass presented around those parts of the nest to which, unfortunately for 
. itself, it happened to bring its burden. Once the cuckoo jammed the pipit between 


itself and a dead stump of ling sticking up outside the nest. So much was the nest 


enclosed that the only place where the cuckoo was likely to have succeeded in effecting. 


its object was where I found the young pipit at first, and where I have no doubt it had 
deposited it. At last I became impatient, as I was losing time I had intended to 
have devoted to botanizing, but knowing the fate that would befall the young pipit if 
left in the nest, I considered it an act of mercy to take it out and kill it before I went 


away, and left the young cuckoo to take its chance in a world where unfortunately 


right is sometimes not more respected by men than it is by cuckoos.—7. R. Archer 
Briggs; 4, Por iland Villas, Plymouth, August 14, 1867. 

Curkees at Peckham.—I have to record the capture of two cuckoos at Peckham: 
the first was taken alive, and was offered me while living by Mr. Murray, our talented 
botanist; the second was caught by a cat and brought me by Mr. Reid, of York 
Terrace. Both were females. The dates are July 29 and August 1. The cuckoo’s 
note has not been heard here for weeks —Edward Newman. 

Singular Position of a Cuckoo's Egg.—My friend Mr. Herring, the Rector of 
Fordham, near Colchester, related to me the other day the following pretty little bit of 


Natural History. In his putting-shed was an old hamper filled with moss, and in this. 


snug spot a robin built its nest, laid and sat upon its eggs. To his dismay, 
Mr. Herring one morning found three young ones on the floor of the shed alive: he 
carefully replaced them, but the next morning they were again on the floor, but all 


dead: on examining the nest carefully, he found it to contain an addled egg anda 


young cuckoo, who henceforth remained the sole object of Mr. and Mrs. Robin’s care. 


The youngster was thriving last week—C. R. Bree; July 9.—From the ‘ Field. 


[An exactly parallel case is noticed in White’s ‘ Selborne. Newman. ] 

~ Cuckoo placing her Egg in the Nest by means of hér Bill.—As this seems to be a 
point at present under discussion amongst ornithologists, I can offer evidence 
favourable to the supposition that the cuckoo first lays her egg, and then taking it up 
places it in the nest with her bill. Some years ago I took a cuckoo’s egg from the 
nest of a common wagtail built under the thatch of our cow-house, but so placed that 
it was simply impossible for any bird the size of a cuckoo to have got upon the nest 
to lay the egg in it —W. Jesse. 
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Martins “ building-in” a Sparrow.—Mrs. Otway this morning told me the fol- 
lowing anecdote:—While she was staying, a few years since, at Thane Park, in 
Oxfordshire, she often used to amuse herself by watching the industrious martins, just 
_ returned for the summer months, who were repairing their old nests and making new 
ones. A certain martin’s nest, built under the eaves of the house, was taken possession 
of by an impudent sparrow: the nest was nearly finished, and the sparrow, having laid 
eggs, was sitting upon them; but the martins, not approving of such an interloper, 
literally built the poor sparrow into the nest with mud—that is, they closed up the 
entrance-holes, and the sparrow was suffocated. The above is qnite true; several — 
persons can prove it to have taken place-——Alexander Clark-Kennedy ; Teddington, 
Middlesex, August 7, 1867. : 

Number of Eggs laid by the Swift: the Swift only perches on its Nest.—For the 
infurmation of Mr. Sterland, who says in his last interesting communication [in the | 
‘ Field’] that he never found more than two eggs in the nest of the swift, I beg to say 
that I have in three or four instances found three eggs in a nest, but never four. 
_ I believe a surprising fact regarding this interesting bird is that it never alights except 
in its nest. The country people about here say that it cannot rise if it gets on to the 
_ ground; but this is not so, for I have put them on the ground several times, and with 

some difficulty they get from the ground in three or four yards.— W. Parnell ; Crewe. 
—From the Field.’ 

[In the ‘ Dictionary of British Birds’ (p. 337) and in my ‘ Birdsnesting’ (p. 2), it 
is stated that the eggs of the swift are two in number; both statements are made from 
actual observation by competent observers: it is therefore most interesting that any 
naturalist should in three or four instances have found three eggs in the nest of the swift. 
I may add that I have repeatedly seen the swift clinging to a wall; and during the last 
summer I captured one with my hand in a willow-tree, where it was perched sedately 
enough, but it was a very young bird, and had probably taken its first flight puna a 
church-tower close by.—£, Newman. ] 

Quail nesting in Essex.—A fortnight ago a friend kindly gave me an egg pur- 
porting to be that of a landrail taken from-a nest of eleven eggs by a farmer, about 
five miles from here: it proved to be a quail’s egg. It having been found in a clover- 
field, my friend had imagined it the egg of a landrail. Lust season or the season 
before a nest was found on Sir Charles Smith’s estate in the same neighbourhood.— 
W. Jesse ; Maisonette, Ingatestone, Essex, August 19, 1867. | 

Squacco Heron at Weymouth.—A living specimen of the squacco heron (Buphus | 

comatus, Gould; Ardea comata, Yarrell) was brought to me on Monday, the Ist of 
July. It is a mature bird, with the occipital plumes. It had been observed during — 
— the whole of the Sunday at different parts of the Fleet water at Wyke Regis, near this 
town. On Monday it was shot at and wounded only. I tried it with food, and, as all 
my attempts to make it feed were useless, [ sent it on Tuesday to Mr. Leadbeater for 
preservation, The man who brought it to me states that it was not at all shy, but got 
very excited at the appearance of a dog, and this I afterwards found to be a fact.— 
William Thompson; Weymouth.—From the ‘ Field.’ 
. Green Sandpiper near Ingatestone, Essex.—On the 18th of August, while sitting 
on the lawn, a specimen of the green sandpiper came and hovered over our pond, not — 
five yards foes where I was sitting, but, being frightened by my retriever, as sud- 
~ denly took his departure: the whistle was so shrill as to make me start with surprise. 
—W, Jesse. | 


$ 
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Instinct in the Swan.—A few days ago Mr. Drake, of Eton, told me the following 
anecdote of the swans of the Thames:—A pair of swans had built their nest on the 
bank of the river nearly opposite the Windsor Locks. They laid some six eggs, and 
had begun to sit upon them when Father Thames began to rise rapidly: the swans, 
fearing that the nest would be destroyed, collected many small boughs and sticks, and 
were seen by a perfectly reliable witness to place them upon the nest and under the 
eggs, so as to raise them some inches: the river soon subsided, and the swans had 
preserved their eggs and nest. This is a curious instance of the swan’s instinct. Has 
such a case occurred before within the knowledge of any of the readers of the 
‘Zovlogist?’ One of these swans nearly killed a large collie dog belonging to — 
Mr. Drake a few days ago: the swan pushed the dog under water and beat it | 
unmercifully upon the head and back.—Alexander Clark- ~Menmenys 14, Prince's 
Gardens, 

[There are a great number of similar instances well authenticated.—E. Newman.] 

Little Gull, Canada Goose and Spoonbill at Aldeburgh.—I had the good fortune, 
on Wednesday, May 22, to kill a little.gull in the Thorpe Mere, in immature but very 
handsome plumage: it was in company with several little terns, and tolerably easy of 
approach: the bird (a male) had been feeding upon the slender dragonfly, so common 
hereabouts: the flight of the little gull almost exactly resembled that of the little tern. 
On Wednesday, June 5, eleven Canada geese passed over the town, going south; two 
were killed at Orford, but I only heard of them when too late to procure them. For 
some time we have had a number of the brownheaded gull or peckmires frequenting 
the mere at Thorpe, and of late the number has very greatly increased: I find they 
are (June 14) all mature old birds, rapidly losing their peculiar summer plumage. On 


_ Saturday, June 15, two spoonbills put into Thorpe Mere, but were so very wary that 


no one could get within many shots of them.—Mr. Hele, in the ‘ Field.’ : 
Forktailed Petrel at Yarmouth.—A fine male specimen of this bird was shot on 

Breydon on the 6th of July, and is now in the hands of Mr. Carter for preservation. — 

John G. Overend; Great Yarmouth. ao the ‘ Field.’ 


Large Salmon in the Severn and Wye.—Some large salmon were taken in the 
Severn this season: one was caught near Cone Mill, Lydney, about a fortnight since, 
weighing over forty-two pounds; and on Tuesday last one was caught, at Beachley, 
weighing nearly fifty-two pounds: this last-named fish was exhibited at Chepstow; it 
measured fifty inches in length and twenty-seven inches round the thickest part: it 
was afterwards sent as a present to the Duke of Beaufort. Another fine fish was — 
caught in the Wye, near Tintern, weighing above forty pounds. I believe there have 
not been such large fish caught in the Severn and Wye for many years past.— Edward 
Sweetapple; Cone Mill, Lydney, August 10, 1867. 

Allice Shad in Mount’s Bay.—-An immature specimen of the allice shad has been 
taken in Mount’s Bay on a whiffing-fly. This fish is a rare one here, and its taking 
a bait of the kind named is I believe rarer still. —Thomas Cornish; Penzance, 
August 12, 1867. 

Rudevisch —Is this little fish ever brought to England, either bottled or as a paste? 
Reports credit it with possessing a flavour superior to that of the anchovy; but as the 
only sample I have ever seen bad the misfortune to be put into a bottle which had 
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previously contained valerianate uf potash, it will readily be imagined that my first 


_ impressions of it, as a delicacy for breakfast, were not favourable. Does it occur any 


where except in the Straits of Malacca? —W,. Thompson ; City Club. 

Mackerel in the Boulogne Aquarium.—I believe that your readers will be interested 
to learn that I have not only succeeded in introducing the mackerel into the aquarium > 
of this town, but that the specimens introduced have lived for so long a time under 
such unfavourable conditions as to enable me to say with certainty that they, could, in 
a properly constructed aquarium, be preserved for the term of their natural lives. 


_ There are, in fact, now living in one of the tanks here three mackerel, one of which was 


put in so long ago as the 29th of June last, a second came on the 7th, and a third on 
the 8th of July. These fish were all caught by the huok and line, and were all more 
or less injured by having had their scales removed in large patches; these injuries 
are now fairly in course of being repaired, and a very short time will suffice 


to restore them all to as perfect a condition as they were in before they had the mis- 


fortune to swallow the delusive strip of skin, cut from the side of a previously-hooked 
relation, which led to their being placed in so novel a position. Both Dr. Ginther and 
Dr. Couch have expressed great surprise that it should be possible to preserve alive, 
within the narrow limits of an aquarium, a fish “so truly pelagic” in its habits. My 
observations here, however, satisfy me that a necessity imposed upon the mackerel by 
its gregarious habit, by its voracity, and by the habits of the fish upon which it feeds, 
has been mistaken for a necessity iinposed upon it by its organization. I am led to 
this conclusion by the fact that the specimens which we have here frequently go 
through their evolutions, for hours in succession, within a space which does not exceed 
in extent eight feet by six feet; and this is of daily occurrence, although the aquarium 


in which they are confined has a length of forty feet, with a breadth of thirty feet 


at one end and of sixteen at the other.—John Smith, late Keeper of Boulogne 
Aquarium ; Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

{Those Englishmen who have thoroughly stndied the aquariums in Paris, Ham- 
burgh, Boulogne and other continental towns, canuot but wonder why we have not 
similar exhibitions here. Why should our Zvological Society be so bebind mand in 
this department P—Edward Newman.] 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


‘A Summary of the Occurrences of the Gray Phalarope in Great 
Britain in 1866. By J. H. Gurney, jun. London: John 
Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 1867. | | 


THE gray phalarope was formerly so rare or s0 little known in 
Great Britain that Pennant knew of but two instances of its occur- 
rence, and Montagu tells us he had never enjoyed the opportunity of 
examining it at different seasons of the year; we learn, however, that 
Mr. Yarrell had heard of its occurrence in so many of our English 
counties that he thought it undesirable to enumerate them: still the 
fact of its occurrence last autumn in such numbers as have been 
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recorded in the ‘ Zoologist’ and the ‘ Field’ is one which not merely - 
claims the attention of the naturalist, but merits preservation in that 
connected form which a separate essay like Mr. Gurney’s has given it. 
The remarkable immigration of the sand grouse in 1863 and of the 
waxwing in 1849-50 are events of a similar character to that of the 
phalarope in 1866, and the scientific ornithologist will scarcely fail to 
find in these unwonted events materials for speculation and diligent 
investigation. Mr. Gurney very properly admits that speculation and 
investigation have not yet solved the problem, although he thinks that 
the severe and premature gales which prevailed during September had 
something to do with it in the case of the phalaropes: icebergs, for 
instance, came further south than had ever been known before. The 
remark is rather suggestive than conclusive, and the real cause of this 
and the other ornithological invasions to which we have alluded 
remains, for the present at least, a secret in Nature’s keeping. = 

In 1866 the phalaropes began to arrive in the third week in August, 
and the immigration continued until the second week in October, 
extending over a period of fifty days; at the beginning and end of this 
period the arrivals were least numerous, and in the middle most so. 
~The south coast of England was most favoured by the visitors, two 
hundred and fifty having been procured in Sussex, eighty-six in Hamp- 
shire, and sixty-four in Devonshire; but the eastern and western 
counties were not visited by such numbers, and still fewer were 
observed in the midland and northern counties of England, and— 
scarcely any in Wales, Scotland or Ireland. Sussex appears to have 
been the centre of attraction, and the number of individuals, or at any 
rate of observations, decreases as we advance inland from Eastbourne 
in every direction. It is not, however, to be assumed that Eastbourne 
has attractions for them beyond other places, but that the town is 
remarkably well off in the energy and activity of its ornithologists; 
still the fact remains that the main stream of immigration set towards 
the coasts of Hampshire and Sussex, and the inference has been 
drawn, but as we think too hastily, that the stream flowed in a 
northerly direction, and that the tired phalaropes observed so abun- 
dantly in Sussex had just been crossing the channel from the opposite 
coast of France. We incline to an exactly opposite conclusion, that 
the birds were on their southern journey, and that Sussex and Hamp- 
shire offered some natural advantages of which we are ignorant as 
points of embarkation for their ocean voyage. 

“ With regard to the plumage all were of course more or less iu 
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change, the older individuals still retaining the bay colour of the 
breeding-season in places, while birds of the year exhibited a singular 
mixture of their parent’s respective seasonal garbs, the peach-gray 
feathers appearing on the back and a delicate tinge of buff being visible 
on the throat.” 

This little brochure extends only to , tented. pages, but it is 
most welcome as a contribution to ornithological science, and as the 
production of one bearing so familiar a name. We hope the son may 


hereafter emulate the father in the extent and accuracy of his 


researches 1 in this branch of Natural History. 
-Epwarp Newman. 


‘The Natural History of the Tineina’ Vol. X. containing Gelechia, = 
Part I. By H. T. Stainton, assisted by Professor ZELLER, 
J. W. Dovetas and Professor Frey. London: Van Voorst. 


_ Mr. STAINTON still continues this laborious work with conscientious 
care and undiminished zeal: Vols. IX. and X. each contain figures and 
life-histories of twenty-four species of Gelechia. The first series of 
ten volumes of the ‘ Natural History of the Tineina’ is now complete, 
and two hundred and forty species have been illustrated. Thirtecn 
years have elapsed since the prospectus of the work was issued, and 


nearly fifteen since the first idea of it was conceived. Mr. Stainton 


says, “The proposal to publish one or two volumes annually has 
scarcely been carried out; and many have no doubt been disappointed 
at the slow progress of the work; with the exception, however, of 
the three years 1856, 1863 and 1866 a volume has appeared each 
year. The mass of unpublished material collected for future volumes 
is very great, but the difficulty of making up the natural histories of 


_ twenty species out of one or two genera increases as the work pro- 


gresses, and is one great obstacle to the rapid issue of volumes.” 
This I can readily believe; it is a very obvious truism, but why does | 
Mr. Stainton thus bind himself by rules of his own making, or why © 
does he make the rules which entail so great a difficulty? He appears 


at last to see the futility of these restrictions, for he goes on to say, 


“In commencing a second series of ten volumes it may be desirable 
to modify the scheme in that respect, and to be content with repre- 
senting on each plate only insects of the same genus, allowing a 
volume to contain, if convenient, a greater variety.” Mr. Stainton 
concludes his preface by announcing a volume on the ‘Tineina of 
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Syria and Asia Minor,’ which is already published, and which will 
shortly be followed by a volume on the ‘‘Tineina of Southern Europe ;’ 
and he gives us a hint that it is proposed at no distant date to issue a 
volume on the ‘ Tineina of Scandinavia,’ and another on the * Tineina 
of the Alps.’ 


Such announcements quite overpower one, and the amount of work 


they imply is overwhelming: I can only express my sincere and 


ardent wish that Mr. Stainton’s life and health may be spared to 
fulfil his intentions. 

With regard to the volume before me it is sufficient to say there 
appears no falling off; it fully maintains the character of its prede- 
-cessors and of that character I have already spoken in no measured 
terms of praise. EDWARD NEWMAN. 


©The Tineina of Syria and Asia Minor’ By UH. T. Srarstoy, 
F.L.S. London: Van Voorst. 1867. | 


A TABLE of the contents of this brochure is all that I can give: it 
treats of insects of which I possess little or no knowledge, and there- 
fore critical remarks are out of the question: I can only say that the 
work appears to be one es with Mr. Stainton’s usual care and 


diligence. 
ConrTENTS. 


1. Species collected by Herr Mann, in 1851, at Brussa. 

2. Species collected by Franz Zach, at Beirut, in 1853 and 1854. 

3. Species collected by Herr Kindermann, in 1848-1850, at Samsun, 
Awmasia, Tokal, Simas and Diarbekir. 
Species collected by Herr Kindermanu, in 1855, at Beirut. 
Species collected by Herr Kindermann, in 1857, near Damascus. 
. Species collected by Herr Kindermann, 1 in. 1858, at Mersin. 
Species collected by Herr Mann, in 1860, at Ainasia. 
Species collected by Herr Mann, in 1863, at Brussa. 
. Species collected by Herr Mann and Frau Haberhauer, in 1863, 
at Rulais, i in Imeretia. 

10. Species collected by Herr Lederer, in 1865, in Anatolia. 

11. Species collected by the Rev. O. Pickard- ‘Cambridge in 1865, 
in Palestine. 

Various undescribed Tineina from Western Asia. 

Descriptions of various Tineina from Western Asia, previously 

described by Lederer, Mann, Zeller, &c. 
‘Species collected by Herr Kindermann in two expeditions to the 
Altai. 

Notice by Réaumur of a ySERT Lepidopterous larva from 
the island of Cyprus. _ Epwarp NEWMAN. 
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OTANICAL DRYING PAPER. — In soliciting the attention of 


| Botanists to this paper, Eowarp NEwman begs to state that it is manufactured 
expressly for the purpose of DRYING SPECIMENS for the HERBARIUM. It 
: all the qualities required in such paper, preserving form and colour in the best 
i possible manner, and having the peculiar advantage of seldom, if ever, requiring a 
» change of sheets whilst the plants are being dried, a process by which much time is lost. 
, Its stoutness and durability also combine to render it economical, making it, practically, 
} quite as cheap as ordinary paper sold at a lower price. Epwarp Newman feels much 
} pleasure in being able to state that its merits have been fully proved by our most 
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G& This Paper is too heavy to send by Post. 


Piease make Post-Office Orders payable to Edward Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, 


by stamps, please nof to wet them, with an idea of greater security: this common 
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\ HISTORY OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By Epwarp 
Newman, F.L.S., F.Z.S. . 
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